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Notes of the Month 


Enter President Eisenhower 


By his Inaugural Address President Eisenhower wiped out any 


justification there may have been for suspecting that in becoming 


the leader of the Republican Party he had himself ceased to be a 
true leader of the free world. He is the only Republican ever to 
devote to foreign policy this first speech after taking the oath of 
office, the speech in which the new President tells the nation the 
principles on which he plans to govern. Mr Eisenhower outlined 
nine ‘rules of conduct’ which are to guide him and the United 
States for the next four years. Disentangled from the somewhat 
florid eloquence that was maintained throughout the address, these 
principles are: (i) to develop enough strength to deter aggression 
and promote peace, but to be ready to participate in any genuine 
effort to remove the causes of international distrust; (ii) never to 
attempt appeasement; (iii) to put the country’s cause before the 
omfort of the individual; (iv) never to use the country’s strength 
to try to force American political and economic institutions on 
other nations; (v) to help ‘proven friends of freedom’ to become 
secure and assume their full share of the common defence of 
freedom; (vi) to encourage productivity and profitable trade every- 
where; (vii) to assist the development of international ‘regional 
eroupings’; (viii) never to insinuate that one race can be inferior 
to another; (ix) to strive to make the United Nations an effective 
rorce. 

These are inspiring principles, but it is how they are practised 
that matters. An Inaugural Address is, however, meant for in- 
spiration; it will be brought down to earth in the message out- 
lining his legislative programme which President Eisenhower 
must soon send to Congress. How Congress will receive at least 
some of these proposals is by no means certain. It is not so much 
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the smallness of the Republican majority there that may make 
difficulties as the fact that both Houses are dominated by the 
Republican conservatives. It is a measure of the change that has 
taken place in the atmosphere round the new President since he 
was elected, a change which does him credit, that his relations 
with his country’s allies are now causing less concern than his 
relations with Congress. These have not been sweetened by the 
independence he has shown in selecting the members of his 
Cabinet. 

One of Mr Eisenhower’s permanent problems will certainly be 
the understandable tendency of both Congress and people, unless 
they are constantly stiffened by international crises, to relax their 
unpleasant efforts to build up the strength of the United States 
and its allies. President Truman left his successor a helpful 
legacy in his last message to Congress on the state of the union, 
in which he emphasized that the struggle against the Communist 
attempt at domination would test the strength, stamina, and 
steadiness of the free world for generations to come. 

This farewell message of Mr 'Truman’s was also devoted almost 
entirely to foreign affairs, to the history of the various attempts 
made during his term of office to counter the Communist menace. 
It is here, in the field in which he had least experience, that 
President Truman was always at his best, from the 1947 doctrine 
that bears his name through the Marshall Plan and the North 
Atlantic Treaty to his courageous decision to fight in Korea. He, 
too, was responsible for the constructive Point Four approach 
to underdeveloped areas. It is certainly not Mr Truman’s fault 
that the world he is leaving to his successor is not in good con- 
dition—and at least he is leaving the United States in a better 
condition, materially, than it has ever been, with the economy 
working at a higher and steadier level than ever before. President 
Eisenhower can be well satisfied when he retires to private life if 
he has as solid achievements to his credit. 


The Asian Socialist Conference at Rangoon 


THE first Asian Socialist Conference which met at Rangoon 
from 6 to 15 January was a very mixed gathering, assembled by a 
preparatory committee composed of representatives of the three 
sponsoring parties from Burma, Indonesia, and India which had 
been at work for ten months. The full members of the Conference, 
in addition to the sponsoring parties, were the Socialist parties of 
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Israel (Mapai), Lebanon, Egypt, Pakistan, Malaya, and Japan 
(both Right and Left wings). In addition, there were fraternal 
delegations from the Socialist International (led by Mr Attlee), 
the International Union of Socialist Youth, and the Yugoslav 
Communist Party. There were also observers from the Neo- 
Destour, the M.T.L.D. of Algeria, the Congress of Peoples 
against Imperialism, the Nepal Congress, and the Uganda African 
Congress. 

The observers were invited, not as Socialists, but as repre- 
sentatives of national independence movements with which the 
Socialist parties—particularly the Asian parties—sympathized. 
There was no examination of credentials: all who came were taken 
on trust. In consequence, colonial questions gained even greater 
prominence than they would otherwise have done, and the final 
series of resolutions on that subject was not always related to 
reality. There remained some confusion between policy and 
slogans. 

More clarification was achieved in questions of world politics. 
Before the Conference there was some speculation as to whether 
it would result in the establishment of a separate Asian Socialist 
International. This was proposed at the Conference by the 
Lebanon and Egyptian delegates and supported by the Pakistan 
representative. Since some parties, especially those of Israel and 
Japan, were firmly committed to the Socialist International, a 
deadlock seemed imminent. But at that stage the Egyptian and 
Lebanon delegates discovered that they could not sit with the 
Israeli delegation, and walked out of the Conference. Pakistan did 
not insist on a separate International, and the problem was solved 
by resolutions establishing a permanent machinery for the Asian 
Socialist Conference in liaison with the Socialist International at 
all levels. Since the overlap of membership remains—Mapai and 
the Japanese left- and right-wing Socialist groups are full members 
of the Socialist International, and the Pan-Malayan Labour Party 
and Praja Socialist Party of India are consultative members—an 
open breach in the international Socialist movement was averted. 

The possibility of such a split did exist. It arose partly from the 
dissatisfaction of many Asian parties with the attitude of some 
European parties towards colonial questions, but more from an 
inclination towards ‘neutralism’. It transpired, however, during 
the course of the Conference that this question had not been 
thought out. There was some confusion between the idea of a 
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‘Third Force’ and the idea of a “Third Camp’. When it came to the 
point, all parties recognized that they could not be ‘ideologically 
neutral’—that is, neutral between democracy and totalitarianism ; 
and the declaration by the Conference on the principles and 
objectives of Socialism stated in categorical terms the necessary 
connection between Socialism and democracy. In that declaration, 
democratic socialism was conceived as a “Third Force’ opposed to 
capitalism and communism. 

With this confusion cleared away, the idea of a “Third Camp’ 
presented no great difficulty. Although some delegates hankered 
after the idea, it was appreciated that the elements of a “Third 
Camp’ did not exist. Among the parties represented, only those of 
Burma, Israel, Yugoslavia, and to a lesser extent Indonesia were in 
office, and they were not much inclined to a “Third Camp’. The 
final resolution on this subject, therefore, accepted the only 
possible policy—that each country and party must determine its 
own policy in relation to the Cold War. 

On this note of realism the Conference closed. The general 
acceptance of a more realistic attitude was one of the main results 
of the Conference, which emerges from the encounter of new and 
adolescent parties with parties bearing governmental responsi- 
bility. The other main result was the creation of the permanent 
machinery, with U Ba Swe, Burma’s Minister of Defence, as 
Chairman. Both the functions of this organization and its relations 
or ‘liaison’ with the Socialist International remain to be worked 
out. 


The Army and Politics in Indonesia 


THE resignation of the Defence Minister in the Indonesian 
Cabinet, the Sultan of Jogjakarta, on 2 January was the culmina- 
tion of a series of events which illustrate vividly both the difficulties 
faced by those Indonesians who are anxious to organize their 
country efficiently on modern lines and the precarious hold of 
Parliamentary forms of government on the country. When the 
Wilopo Government was formed on 1 April 1952 it was faced with 
severe economic difficulties and a rate of Government expenditure 
which at the minimum would exceed by Rp. 4,000 million the 
probable income during 1952 of under Rp. 9,000 million. It 
became the task of the Sultan to reorganize the armed forces on 
modern lines and to reduce their size, and the Chief of Staff of 
the Land Forces, Col. Nasution, announced that during the 
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following four or five years some 75,000 officers and men would be 
returned to civil life. The great bulk of these were to be former 
guerrillas who had been incorporated in the army at the end of the 
struggle against the Dutch. The remaining army units were to be 
re-trained on modern lines with the help of the Dutch military- 
mission and many of those retired were to be resettled in Borneo 
and elsewhere. The former guerrillas objected to this process, 
and they managed to gain the support of politicians from several 
of the parties, both by emphasizing the use of the Dutch in the 
reorganization and by attacks on the administration of the Defence 
Ministry. The first point appealed to the anti-imperialist senti- 
ment of these politicians and the second to their desire to shake 
the hold of the PSI (or Socialist Party) on the Ministry. 

On 23 and 24 September members of the PNI (or Nationalist 
Party), the PKI (or Communist Party), and other groups attacked 
the Defence Ministry in Parliament, and on 16 October Parliament 
passed by g1 votes to 54 a motion demanding the reorganization 
of the Ministry. The chief targets of attack were the Secretary 
General of the Ministry, Dr Ali Budiardjo, and the Chief of Staff 
of the Armed Forces, Maj.-Gen. Simatupang; a motion demand- 
ing the resignation of the Sultan was defeated by 80 votes to 39. 
On the following day there were demonstrations in Jakarta by 
crowds who demanded the dissolution of Parliament and general 
elections, a demand which had some force, since members of 
Parliament had either been appointed or been elected under the 
Dutch in elections whose validity was not recognized by most 
republicans. The crowds dispersed after a speech by the President, 
and the Army thereupon cordoned off the Parliament building 
and the Presidential palace and Parliament hastily went into 
recess. Demonstrations in favour of elections followed in Surabaya 
and elsewhere, and on 18 October the Cabinet apparently decided 
to ignore the motion passed on 16 October. It appeared for the 
moment that the challenge to the modernizing party in the army 
had been defeated. 

On 31 October, however, both the Masjumi (or Moslem Party) 
and the PNI refused to agree to a dissolution, and it was reported 
that officers of the 5th Division in East Java who were opposed to 
Army reorganization had removed the commander of the Division 
on the ostensible ground that he was meddling in politics and 
favoured the dissolution of Parliament. On 17 November the 
commander of the 7th Division in Macassar was replaced by an 
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officer, Lt.-Col. Warouw, who demanded punishment for the 
officers responsible for the demonstrations on 17 October and 
expressed his loyalty to the President, who appeared to support 
the guerrilla groups, but not to the Ministry of Defence. On 21 
November the commander of the 2nd Division was similarly re- 
placed, so that parts at least of three out of the seven Army 
divisions were in the hands of officers hostile to the Ministry. 

As a result of these developments the Cabinet, after discussions 
with the President, decided to compromise. It had already been 
announced on 14 November that Parliament would reconvene 
on 27 November and that it would give priority to drafting a bill 
for general elections. On 25 November Mr Soetan Sjahrir, the 
leader of the PSI, announced that its two Ministers would not 
withdraw from the Cabinet if the Sultan should resign, thus 
reversing the former stand of his party and reducing the risk of 
the Government falling. Col. Nasution, who was formally de- 
clared responsible for the demonstrations of 17 October, and a 
number of other staff officers, though not apparently Dr Budiardjo 
or Gen. Simatupang, were dismissed, and an ordinance was issued 
enabling members of the armed forces whose contracts had ex- 
pired to be retained unless they wished to leave. The announce- 
ment stated that the measure was designed to prevent any decline 
in the strength of the armed forces. A new Chief of Staff of the 
Land Forces, Col. Bambang Sugeng, was appointed with the task 
of preventing ‘disunity’ in the Army and the Army commands 
were reshuffled. The actual resignation of the Sultan, which had 
been rumoured ever since Sjahrir’s statement, came on 2 January 
because Lt.-Col. Warouw was, on 1 January, confirmed in the 
command of the 7th Division. The two Socialist members of the 
Government were enabled to refrain from resigning by the 
appointment on 2 January of a superior commander over Lt.-Col. 
Warouw, and the fall of the Government was averted. It seems 
clear, however, that the issue of the size and organization of the 
Army has been decided for the moment not by the Government or 
by Parliament but by a struggle within the Army itself. 
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The West German Political Parties 
and Rearmament 


AFTER the total collapse of German resistance in 1945, the main. 
aim of the Allies was to set Germany on her feet again as a demo- 
cratic State ready to live at peace with her neighbours. It was gener- 
ally accepted that this would take a very long time. It was usual to 
talk of an occupation lasting as long as twenty years. During this 
time Germany would be allowed no army of her own. A whole 
generation of Nazis, and of fellow-travellers who had co-operated 
with their regime, was to be excluded from office. There was to be 
a lengthy period of ‘re-education’, so that a new generation of 
Germans brought up in conditions of stable democracy would one 
day be able to take over the reins of government and bring 
Germany back into the comity of free, democratic nations. 

It is worth while re-stating thus briefly Allied policy with regard 
to Germany at the close of the war, in order to bring home with 
all its force the completeness of the volte-face in policy which has 
taken place. The present aim of the three Western Allies is to 
persuade Germany to re-arm as quickly as possible. The re- 
habilitation of the generation which was governing Germany at 
the time of the collapse is regarded as inevitable, since it is barely 
half a decade older, and the complicated machinery of a modern 
State with modern armed forces simply cannot afford to sacrifice 
a whole generation of experience and talent still in its prime. 

This dramatic change in policy is not the result of something 
which has happened inside Germany, among Germans. It is the 
local reflection of the wider sudden reversal of relations between 
the three Western Allies and Russia which has taken place in the 
same short period. Up to now, the German people have had no say 
in either the one policy or the other. It is true of all countries that 
the interplay between foreign and domestic policies grows in- 
creasingly complicated as distances shrink and economic blocs 
expand. But it is true to say of Germany that there, as in no other 
major country, the course of domestic policy is determined 
primarily by developments in the foreign policies, not of Germany, 
but of other countries around her. It is a common saying among 
Germans that they are the ‘objects’, not the ‘subjects’, of political 
events—a feeling the very reverse of the idea that ‘it is up to 
each one of us’ which is the basis of healthy democracy. 
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CHANGING ATTITUDES AND DR ADENAUER’S POLICY 


Two years ago, when the Western Allies first made it clear that 
they intended to re-arm Western Germany, the shock to public 
opinion there was very great. It is true that Germans had still 
fresh in their minds the Russian blockade of Berlin which ended 
in 1949, and the Korean war had caused them to speculate gloomily 
on the comparative strength of the armed forces stationed in 
Western and Eastern Europe. But there was no scramble to re-arm. 
The thesis that a German army was always a bad army, an army 
that pulled the country into adventures of aggression which ended 
in disaster, had been too deeply impressed on the Germans them- 
selves by recent history and Allied re-education. Large sections of 
organized public opinion showed their dismay. The Federal Youth 
Council, representing at national level all the major youth organiza- 
tions in Western Germany, from Protestant and Catholic youth to 
the Socialist Falcons and the trade union youth, declared itself 
against German rearmament at its Congress in Berlin in December 
1950. Large sections of the Evangelical Church, led by Pastor 
Niemdller, began an active campaign against the project.1 The 
Social Democratic Party announced its determination to oppose it 
in the Bundestag and throughout the country. The small West 
German Communist Party took up the cry of the Communist-led 
Government of the Soviet Zone of Germany that West German 
rearmament would make free all-German elections impossible 
and would probably lead to civil war. 

The past two years have been spent in passionate debate on the 
issue of rearmament between the West German Federal Govern- 
ment Coalition on the one hand, and the Opposition, led by the 
Social Democrats, on the other. Inevitably, this debate has tended 
to be a reflection of the debate on the same subject between the 
three Western Allies and Russia. Inevitably, therefore, it has 
tended to be highly theoretical, and each side has begun its 
propositions with ‘If the Allies did this and the Russians did that, 
then we Germans could do such-and-such.’ Nevertheless, some 
movement away from the original positions taken up by the main 
protagonists has been noticeable. It may be summarized as 
follows. 

The original shock effect has diminished. The West German 
population has grown more used to the idea of a German army 


*See ‘The Protestant Church in Germany’, in The World Today, October 
1951. 
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at some time in the future. Some have accepted rearmament as a 
positive contribution to Germany’s future, others have become 
resigned to it as the lesser of two evils. At the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union party conference in Berlin last November, Herr 


Adenauer declared that his policy consisted in speedy ratification. 


of the Bonn and Paris treaties. Germany must not miss the 
opportunity to take the big step forward towards sovereignty 
which the General Treaty offered. With a large German contingent 
as part of the E.D.C., Germany would be able to turn later to the 
question of German unity. He denied any desire to settle this 
question by force, but said that experience had shown that it was 
no good to sit at the conference table with the Soviets unless one 
had military strength at one’s back. Moreover, the internal situa- 
tion in Russia and the satellite countries was not standing still. The 
standard of living in those countries was sinking year by year. In 
three or four years’ time Russia would be much more ready for 
peaceful negotiations round the conference table. 


THE COALITION PARTIES 


Herr Adenauer can be confident of support for this policy in his 
own party. Since the defection of Dr Heinemann, the C.D.U. 
Minister of the Interior until his resignation last year on the issue 
of rearmament, there has been no serious trouble in the parlia- 
mentary ranks of the party. Nevertheless, Dr Heinemann and 
Helene Wessel (also a Bundestag deputy) have been active 
throughout the country organizing meetings against rearmament. 
Their main response has probably been found among pacifists and 
members of the’ Evangelical Church who support Pastor Nie- 
méller’s standpoint. ‘The Heinemann-Wessel group have managed 
to keep themselves clear of the allegation that they are in the pay 
of the Communists. They publish a weekly anti-war newspaper, 
licensed in the British sector of Berlin. Their campaign has re- 

ulted in the foundation, last November, of a United Germany 
People’s Party which will presumably take part in the federal 
elections in 1953. It seems likely to remain a splinter party. 

Voting in the Bundestag after the first two readings of the Bonn 
and Paris treaties has shown that the Chancellor has sufficient 
control over the deputies of the Free Democratic Party and 
German Party, the other two partners in the Government coali- 
tion, to the extent that he can rely on a majority of 40 or 50 votes 
f the third reading takes place as expected in the next session of 
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parliament. The support of these two parties for the Chancellor’s 
policy of speedy ratification was by no means certain earlier in 
1952. The German Party has repeatedly demanded a ‘magnani- 
mous gesture’ on the part of the Allies in the form of a mass 
release on parole of Germans still in Allied imprisonment. A 
section of the Free Democratic Party demands a general amnesty 
for all war criminals. Dr Mende, the spokesman of this group, 
said as recently as June 1952: ‘If by the third reading of the 
[Bonn and Paris] treaties the problem of former German prisoners 
still held in and outside Germany has not undergone a funda- 
mental change, some deputies of the war generation in the 
Coalition parties will have to withhold their approval in spite of 
their fundamental agreement with the foreign policy of the 
Federal Government.’ (It was Dr Mende who, in January 1953, 
received in his room in the Bundestag one of the seven escaped 
Dutch S.S. war criminals asking for asylum in Germany.) It is 
doubtful whether Dr Mende’s group would be numerous enough, 
even if they withheld their votes at the third reading, to enable the 
Opposition to achieve a majority against the Government. 

The movement of opinion inside the Free Democratic Party 
during the two years since the launching of the rearmament 
proposals indicates very clearly that the German Right Wing 
considers that the moral case against the German army and large 
sections of former Nazi policy has now been abandoned by the 
Allies. The F.D.P. is very unevenly spread throughout the Lander 
of Western Germany. It is generally regarded as the business 
man’s party, was formerly called the Liberal Democratic Party, 
and has inherited an anti-clerical tendency. It is strongest in 
North Rhine-Westphalia, where its regional association provides 
73 per cent of the party’s funds. Last July this association drew up 
a new party policy, called the “German Programme’, which was 
presented for debate at the national Party Congress in Bad Ems 
in November. The remarkable thing about this document was its 
avoidance of the word ‘democratic’. This so shocked some sections 
of the party that a counter-programme was drawn up called the 
‘Liberal Manifesto’, which stated, inter alia: “We declare our faith 
in the democratic State which transforms subjects who obey 
laws into citizens who respect laws.’ 

The German Programme was carried by a large majority. It is a 
clever document, but the equivocal nature of many passages makes 
one doubt its sincerity, as the following extracts will show. “The 
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liberty of each citizen is an unconditional right, which must be 
protected against all limitations by political and economic organi- 
zations.’ ‘We must dissociate ourselves from all those judgments 
of the victor nations which discriminate against our people and 
especially against our soldiery.’ “We undertake to build up a 
German Reich in the form of a decentralized unity-State (Zin- 
heitstaat).’ ‘With a sensible division of responsibilities between the 
Reich and its members there is no room for a costly federation. 
The German people must be able to express its will through 
plebiscite, as well as by direct election of parliament and President. 
The power of the head of the State must be strengthened. The 
President must have the right to dissolve parliament and order 
new elections. In addition to parliament must come a second 
chamber, made up of responsible prominent personalities in 
public life.’ The programme goes on to condemn State-controlled 
economy, socialistic collectives, and the nationalization of the 
means of production as leading to a monopoly of the State. It 
demands the reform of the economic and social order on a basis of 
mutual trust and co-operation between employer and employed. 

Finally, the programme appeals not only to members of the 
F.D.P. but to all Germans who acknowledge the principles of 
freedom and justice. As its sponsor, Dr Middelhauve, openly 
affirmed after the Congress had adopted the programme, and after 
he himself had been elected deputy chairman of the party, his 
aim was to create a third great party to the right of the Christian 
Democrats and Social Democrats. They would welcome all who 
were not attracted by those two parties, as well as ex-servicemen, 
returned prisoners of war, and formes members of the Nazi Party. 
Clearly, Dr Middelhauve will absorb as much of the German Party 
s he can. 

Opposition to Dr Middelhauve inside the F.D.P. is still very 
strong. It could not be otherwise in a party so ‘federally’ scattered 
and unevenly spread throughout the provinces. In the newly- 
formed South-West state, for example, the F.D.P. are governing 
in coalition with the Social Democrats. Indeed, it is this unusual 
\rrangement which makes the voting in the Bundesrat (the second 
chamber, composed of a fixed number of representatives from each 
Land government) so precarious, and creates the constant threat 
to measures which have been passed by the coalition majority in 
the Bundestag. The extreme differences in views at present held by 
members of the F.D.P. can be illustrated by the altercation be- 
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tween Dr Maier, Minister-President of Wiirttemburg-Baden, 
and Baron von Rechenberg,' another delegate from North Rhine- 
Westphalia, on the subject of whether Herr Fritsche, one of 
Goebbels’ foremost propagandists, should be admitted to the 
party. Baron von Rechenberg supported his admission, calling him 
‘a clever man’. Dr Maier replied: ‘Herr von Rechenberg says he is 
a clever man. I hold him to be a bad man.’ Reports that Herr 
Fritsche helped to draw up the ‘German Programme’ have not 
been denied. 

This is not the occasion to speculate as to whether Dr Middel- 
hauve will succeed in transforming the F.D.P. into a mass ‘people’s 
rally’ movement which will attract all nationalist opinion to the 
right of the C.D.U. and S.P.D. If he does, then his programme 
makes it quite clear that his party would take up a position with 
regard to the Federal Republic similar to that of de Gaulle’s 
party in the French Fourth Republic, that is to say, a very much 
qualified willingness to co-operate in a form of democratic 
parliamentarianism of which they openly disapprove, and which it 
is their express aim to reform. But all it is wished to point out here 
is the very definite connection between the concessions the Allies 
can be expected to make in return for speedy German rearmament, 
and Dr Middelhauve’s success in persuading the F.D.P. to adopt a 
programme clearly calculated to attract ex-servicemen’s organiza- 
tions and former Nazis. 


THE REFUGEES’ PARTY 

Before passing from the Government to the Opposition parties, 
some mention ought to be made of a party which does not fit 
neatly into the orthodox political classification of right, centre, or 
left. The ‘B.H.E.’, as it is called (Bund der Hetmatlosen und 
Entrechteten—association of those deprived of home and rights), 
is a refugee party which appeared on the scene after the elections 
to the Bundestag in 1948. It had been the policy of the occupying 
Powers to discourage the formation of separate political organiza- 
tions of refugees, since it was felt that this would hinder their 
assimilation in the western provinces. Herr Adenauer’s policy 
proved to be one of making the alleviation of refugee problems 
wait on the prior task of expanding Germany’s industry and trade. 
The western, Rhineland provinces of the Federal Republic 
proved very reluctant to absorb the refugees from their over- 


*Baron von Rechenberg died on 19 January 1953. 
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crowded camps in Schleswig-Holstein, Lower Saxony, and 
Bavaria. Accordingly the B.H.E. refugee party was formed, and 
won for itself immediate success in provincial elections. At 
provincial level it is now taking part in government coalitions, 
sometimes with the Social Democratic Party (as in Lower Saxony) 
and sometimes with right-wing parties. It will certainly play an 
important role in the 1953 federal elections. 

Its potential influence on the twin problems of German rearma- 
ment and re-unification need hardly be emphasized. In the 
budgetary debates in the Bundestag last autumn the items of ex- 
penditure for defence and for the alleviation of refugee problems 
(the ‘equalization of burdens’) came into direct competition with 
each other. The alternatives as to the fate of the 12 million Eastern 
refugees—assimilation in Western Germany or return to their 
homeland as a result of a ‘strong-arm’ policy by the Federal 
Government—stared the Bundestag bleakly in the face. The final 
decision on this question has not been taken. Dr Adenauer is 
obviously sincere in his declaration that Germany will never settle 
the problem of the ‘lost provinces’ by force. But the behaviour 
of subsequent Governments remains to be seen. And, as with so 
many vital German problems, the Allies and Russia must find a so- 
lution to the problem of the Oder-Neisse Line before Germany can 
determine a final policy for the assimilation or return of the refugees. 


THE OPPOSITION 


The attitude of the Social Democratic Party has from the start 
been one of strenuous opposition to the proposal to re-arm 
Germany. Nevertheless, the past two years have seen a gradual 
shift of emphasis from unqualified condemnation of any form of 
German army, an almost pacifist standpoint, to the present 
position of opposition to the particular form of rearmament and of 

mited German sovereignty which the Bonn and Paris treaties 
would give. At a press conference in Berlin on 27 October Herr 
Ollenhauer summarized the present attitude of his party. After 
dealing in detail with the special problem of Berlin, he went on to 
make the following general points on foreign policy. 

The Saar policy of the Chancellor had failed completely. Herr 
\denauer had been saying: ‘Let us ratify the Treaties, get the 
E.D.C. and the Schuman Plan working, and then the Saar prob- 
lem will settle itself.’ The S.P.D. wanted to reverse this process, 
ind settle the Saar problem as a preliminary to European unity. 
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(A month later the Saar elections, with the surprising result of a 
large majority for the pro-French Government party, gave a 
nasty shock to all sections of German opinion, and undoubtedly 
strengthened the Opposition’s hand in the debates on ratification 
in December). The Chancellor, went on Herr Ollenhauer, intends 
to bring the problem before the European Council of Ministers, 
He cannot do this before February 1953. By then it will be too 
late. No new binding decisions regarding Germany in European 
questions must be taken until the Saar problem has been solved. 
The question of the unity and freedom of the German people is an 
indivisible one. There can be no question of one solution for the 
West and an entirely different one for the East. The Chancellor’s 
policy towards ratification was over-hasty. The European Defence 
Community project in its present form means the final splitting of 
Germany. The final debates on ratification should not take place 
before the constitutional question has been settled, and in any case 
not before the beginning of 1953. There should be, continued Herr 
Ollenhauer, a four-Power conference on German re-unification 
as soon as possible, and in any case before ratification of the Paris 
and Bonn treaties. 

Herr Ollenhauer was then asked what the next step would be 
when Western Germany had formed its twelve divisions. Naturally, 
said Herr Ollenhauer, the re-arming of the East would follow. 
‘Is it true,’ asked one questioner, ‘that you said in Milan that in 
case of a Russian “‘no” in the four-Power Conference you would 
review the position of the S.P.D.?’ Herr Ollenhauer replied that he 
refused to speculate in anticipation of that ‘no’. But on no account 
were the contracts acceptable in their present form. The exchange 
of notes between Allies was no longer a good system, he said. The 
last Allied reply was very inadequate. The order of an agenda was 
not important; much more important was the order of actions 
decided upon. 

Asked what would happen if ratification went through, and the 
S.P.D. came to power in the 1953 elections, Herr Ollenhauer said 
his party would start negotiations at once to alter the treaties. He 
felt that an agreement of the four occupying Powers on German 
unity would bring with it an important relaxation of tension which 
would affect the German internal situation. He did not think it 
necessary to increase the German Frontier Police Force in face of 
the alleged increase to 100,000 of People’s Police in barracks in the 
Soviet Zone. 
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Defining his party’s attitude towards European Union, he said 
that they felt that the ‘Little Europe’ which was emerging would 
lead to further isolation of Great Britain and Scandinavia. The 
S.P.D. believed a broader organization on another basis was 
possible. Reminded that Great Britain had declined to join in the 
Schuman Plan, Herr Ollenhauer in his turn reminded his 
questioner that Great Britain had been asked to join on the under- 
taking that she accepted in advance all decisions of the conference 
to set up the Iron and Steel Community. 

Finally, asked what his attitude was towards a policy of neu- 
trality, Herr Ollenhauer said that at the moment a policy of 
neutrality was not a practical possibility. In all ‘East-West’ 
questions they were ‘West’. But by the time Germany had attained 
a real sovereignty in the international field, the situation would be 
very different, and policies would have to be reviewed. 

The small West-German Communist Party has contributed to 
the great argument by advocating all-German elections and the 
withdrawal of the armed forces of the four occupying Powers. In 
this, of course, it is following the line given by the Soviet Union 
and the Soviet Zone of Germany. The latter has intervened with 
repeated attempts to embarrass Herr Adenauer’s Government by 
sending envoys from the Soviet Zone to discuss the holding of free 
elections. Curiously enough, it is the Social Democratic Party 
which reaps the benefit from such moves, since its demands for 
negotiation with Russia gain in credibility with each Eastern move 
for a rapprochement. The Communist party itself has lost ground 
in successive provincial elections in Western German LAnder. 
The Social Democrats, on the other hand, have steadily increased 
their vote. 


THE SOCIALIST REICH PARTY 

No survey of the political background against which the ratifica- 
tion debate is being carried on would be complete without some 
mention of the banning of the Socialist Reich Party in mid- 
October 1952. The Federal High Court, in justifying its decision to 
outlaw the party, gave an admirably clear summary of the main 
characteristics of this attempted Nazi revival. The Socialist 
Reich Party, said the report, stood revealed as a successor organiza- 
tion to the Nazi Party. The leaders of the party were in the great 
majority old active Nazis who often held high positions. The 


\rganizational structure was similar to that of the N.S.D.A.P. The 
B 
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party rules were of a barely concealed authoritarian character. 
Members could be collectively deprived of membership by arbit- 
rary decision from above and the dissolution of whole regional 
associations. The aim of the Reich Party was to set up a political 
order based on absolute obedience. The officials of the party were 
mostly appointed from above, not elected according to democratic 
principles. The party programme contained no clear declaration 
in favour of democracy. The party paid homage without hesitation 
to Hitler, its propaganda imitated in detail his slogans and methods. 
The denigration of the organs and leading personalities of the 
Federal Republic, the unscrupulous use of falsification and 
slander, resembled closely the practice of the National Socialists. 
The very vocabulary they used was that of the Nazis. Moreover, 
unmistakable anti-Semitic tendencies were to be seen in the 
Reich Party. The self-dissolution of the Reich Party (one month 
before the verdict) was an offence against Article 21 of the Basic 
Law and was in any case void since the decision was taken only by 
the party leaders. 

The judgment forbade all deputies who had been elected to any 
parliamentary body in the name of the S.R.P. from further 
engaging in parliamentary work even if they had left the party in 
the meantime. (This ruling caused difficulties in Lower Saxony, 
where the parliament contained a large body of S.R.P. deputies.) 


The present constitutional deadlock is a natural outcome of an 
attempt to use a new parliamentary machine too soon to meet a 
situation which it was not intended to meet until much later. If 
Herr Adenauer were able to count on a two-thirds majority in 
support of ratification in the Bundestag, it is fairly certain that the 
constitutional problem would have been easily overcome. But his 
coalition majority is too small—about the same size as the Con- 
servative majority which ratified the same treaties in Britain. 

What general conclusions can be drawn from the foregoing brief 
survey of a very complex political situation? One could give way 
to gloomy forebodings for the future of German democracy at 
this strange spectacle of new political parties shuffling their pro- 
grammes like a pack of cards, slipping in the joker in the hope that 
it will not be seen, and sometimes getting caught. But such gloom 
is not justified if one considers the remarkable steadiness under 
difficult conditions of the moderate parties, still by far the two 
largest, the Christian Democrats and the Social Democrats. And 
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if they value German democracy, the countries around her need 
to remember that their foreign policies affect intimately develop- 
ments in the innermost recesses of German domestic affairs, 
and to refrain from impatience at the apparent slowness of pro- 
gress of Federal Germany towards ratification of the Bonn and 
Paris treaties, since the prospect of the rearmament involved in 
them has imposed a far greater strain on her young democratic 
institutions than they have ever experienced before. 


Postscript. ‘The recent action of the British authorities in 
arresting Naumann and six other leading Nazis in the British 
Zone of Germany raises several important questions which can 
only be answered when the evidence held against the detained 
men has been published. Is this a case of a group of Nazis ‘plot- 
ting’ to take over the right wing of the Government coalition? 
Or ought we not to take at its face value Dr Middelhauve’s open 
statement that his intention is to attract to the F.D.P. all the 
former Nazis he can get hold of? And how far are these two 
processes—absorption by the Nazis of the F.D.P. and absorption 
by the F.D.P. of the Nazis—complementary to one another, or 
even parts of the same process, namely, the increasing tendency of 
the German right wing to show its true colours on the assumption 
that the Western Allies are more concerned with a German 
defence contribution than with ideological questions of demo- 
cratic theory and practice? 

The effect of the arrests on the final stages of the ratification 
debates is also not clear. Some sections of German opinion will 
undoubtedly be more in favour of ratification as a step towards 
German sovereignty which will prevent such intervention by a 
foreign Power. But those who oppose ratification can also use the 
neident to strengthen their arguments, since the terms of the 
treaties will still leave Great Britain, France, and the United 
States in a position to take similar action whenever they consider 
that the security of their own forces in Germany is being threat- 
ened. And it is precisely on these grounds—‘post-ratification’ 
grounds, as one might call them—that the British High Com- 
missioner acted in the present arrests. 

Finally, there is the question whether it would have been better 
f the Allies had persuaded the Federal Government to take action 
tself against the Naumann group, just as it had done with such 

ffectiveness in the case of the S.R.P. Here one must remember 
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that Naumann is a member of the F.D.P. No connection has yet 
been established between Naumann’s group and that section of 
the F.D.P. under Dr Middelhauve which imposed its ‘German 
Programme’ so recently on the party and made such a successful 
bid for a share in the party leadership. Nevertheless the party 
faction and the group are bound to be associated in the public 
mind. Any action on the part of the Government would be taken 
with or without the agreement of those Ministers, including the 
Vice-Chancellor Dr Bliicher himself, who are members of the 
F.D.P. In the first case Government action would look like an 
attempt by the moderate leadership of the F.D.P. to reverse its 
defeat at its own party conference by bringing Government 
pressure to bear on the victorious right wing of the party. In the 
second case, Government action would split the coalition and lead 
to the resignation of the F.D.P. Ministers. In either case a serious 
Governmental crisis would arise. 


R. S. 


South Africa on the Eve of Elections 


SoutuH Arrica’s General Election is due to be held within the 
next three or four months. It has opened early on a bitter note and 
promises to develop into a ruthless struggle between the Nationalist 
Party, which seeks to defend its record of five years of government, 
and the United Party, the Labour Party, and the War Veterans 
Torch Commando, which have reached an electoral agreement to 
present an anti-Nationalist united front. 

Both the Nationalists and the anti-Nationalists see the forth- 
coming elections as a turning-point in the history of South 
Africa. In the 1948 elections the Nationalists campaigned on the 
policy of apartheid with its promise of ‘solving for all time the 
African problem’ and of ensuring the maintenance of White 
supremacy. Even they do not claim to have succeeded in achieving 
these results. On the contrary, Dr Malan and some of his colleagues 
have recently admitted that the racial crisis is graver today than 
before. For this they blame the Opposition, the United Nations, 
the Communists, India, and the obstruction by the Supreme 
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Court. That is why their 1953 slogan will probably be ‘Volkswil’— 
the Will of the People. This slogan has been chosen to emphasize 
their determination to over-ride the Supreme Court’s ruling on the 
Separate Representation of Voters’ Act. The ‘people’ will be asked 
to give the Nationalists a mandate to change the Union Con- 


stitution, if necessary, and to establish the supremacy of Parlia-° 


ment over the Supreme Court. 

The Nationalist election programme has not yet been pub- 
lished but the following seven aims have been given by Dr T. E. 
Dénges, Minister for the Interior: + (i) withdrawal from the 
United Nations if there is any interference with the Union’s 
internal affairs; (ii) equal rights for both language groups, but one 
flag and one national anthem (this involves the replacement of the 
Union Jack and ‘God Save the Queen’) and recognition of the fact 
that real national unity will only come when the broad will of the 
people favours a republic; (iii) economic welfare; (iv) sovereignty 
of Parliament, notwithstanding the ruling of the Supreme Court; 
(vy) maintenance of a White South Africa through apartheid; (vi) 
maintenance of law and order; (vii) promoting a happy population 
which will include opportunities for development by non- 
Europeans. 

While the United Party has also not yet produced its election 
manifesto, its leader, Mr J. G. N. Strauss, has given the following 
broad details of the policy he intends to pursue if the United Party 
is returned to power:? (i) rejection of apartheid, but the mainten- 
ance of full social and residential segregation between the races; 
ii) preservation of Coloured and other voting rights; (iii) con- 
sultation with responsible African leaders on the highest plane; 
iv) appointment of a Commission to examine contentious matters 
such as controlled freehold rights in the Native urban townships 
and the provision of better facilities in these townships; (v) 
rehabilitation of the Native Reserves; (vi) removal of restrictions 
on deserving Africans; (vii) Indian policy will depend on whether 
the Indians decide that they owe greater loyalty to South Africa 
or to India (his impression was that they favoured India). In other 
speeches Mr Strauss has emphasized the United Party’s decision 
to maintain the present links with the Crown and the Common- 
vealth. 

Mr Strauss’s policy so far has not won the wholehearted agree- 


Die Transvaler, 3 November 1952. 
See Rand Daily Mail, 19 November 1952. 
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ment of his own supporters. During the past few years he has 
frequently been criticized for not being specific enough about his 
native policy. There are signs of deep schisms within the United 
Party, where a small but influential group of liberals has been 
waging an intensive campaign to try to force a more uncom- 
promising policy on rights for non-Whites. This struggle has been 
strongly influenced by the War Veterans Torch Commando 
which, while not directly affiliated to the United Party, neverthe- 
less draws its main support and strength from it. One result of 
their campaign has been an attempt by liberals to win the parlia- 
mentary nominations from less liberal members of the party, and 
in this they have achieved some success. 

The liberal elements do not, however, appear to be entirely 
happy members of the United Party family. Those who are active 
in the party believe that its victory would at least be a guarantee 
that the democratic struggle will be allowed to go on. A split, if it 
is to come, should come after the elections, according to them. But 
if the United Party is defeated there is almost certain to be a split- 
away liberal party. A group of liberals has already begun to lay 
the foundations for a separate party based on the old Cape Liberal 
tradition. This was foreshadowed in a manifesto issued by twenty- 
two prominent South Africans calling for immediate reforms to 
include the repeal of ‘the most mischievous measures’ on the 
statute book such as the Groups Areas Act, the pass laws, and the 
Suppression of Communism Act in its present form.! There is no 
indication that the United Party is prepared to adopt any of these 
proposals. 

But party schisms are by no means restricted to the United 
Party. There are equally serious divisions in the Nationalist move- 
ment. A strong republican group, led by Mr J. G. Strydom, 
Minister for Lands, believes that Dr Malan has not pursued the 
party’s republican aims with sufficient vigour. Since Mr Strydom 
is often spoken of as Dr Malan’s most likely successor, the views 
of this group carry considerable weight. A second group, which to 
some extent includes Mr Strydom’s supporters, is concerned about 
the Government’s failure to implement the programme of total 
apartheid as originally envisaged. This provided for territorial 
segregation between the races with the creation of separate White 
and Black states. 

Total apartheid is sponsored chiefly by the South African 


? Rand Daily Mail, 29 September 1952, 
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Bureau for Racial Affairs (S.A.B.R.A.), the Nationalist counter- 
part to the liberal Institute of Race Relations. S.A.B.R.A. draws 
its main support from the intellectuals of Stellenbosch University, 
the traditional home of Nationalist theorists. In a recent pamphlet? 
S.A.B.R.A. points out that ‘the Europeans have built up a small 
paradise for thernselves in South Africa, with convenience, ease, 
and comfort as the chief consideration’. It believes that such a 
situation can have no permanence and that the only acceptable 
alternative to the integration of the Africans into the White 
economy is to provide for their complete territorial segregation. 
To implement this policy ‘the Europeans must be prepared to dig 
deep into their pockets for a long time to come’. 

The rapid deterioration in Black-White relations, despite the 
determined efforts of the Nationalist Government, appears to 
have given renewed impetus to the case for total apartheid. It 
is a political issue that is bound to become more important if the 
Nationalists are again successful at the polls. Mr Oswald Pirow, 
former Minister of Defence, who while sympathetic to the 
Nationalists has kept aloof from party politics in recent years, 
has launched a campaign to propagate an even wider scheme 
for territorial segregation than has hitherto been considered by 
S.A.B.R.A. He proposed that two-thirds of Africa south of the 
Sahara should be given to the Africans where they could develop 
according to their own traditions and where, with European 
help, they could achieve self-government when they were ripe 
for it. The remaining one-third of the Continent south of the 
Sahara would become White territory. The White areas would 
be, roughly speaking, the highlands of Africa from Abyssinia to 
the Union, with the addition of certain coastal areas.” 

Perhaps even more important than his actual proposals is the 
analysis which Mr Pirow has made of the present situation. He 
believes that the time at the disposal of the Europeans in Africa is 
running out. It is futile, he says, to imagine that equal rights can 
be withheld from a civilized person solely because of the colour of 
his skin. Therefore some radical change must be effected in 
\frica to ensure the future security of the Europeans.* 

Mr Pirow’s analysis reflects a significant new trend of thinking 
n South Africa—probably the most important change that has 


‘ Integration or Separate Development (Suid-Afrikaanse Buro vir Rasse- 
\angeleenthede, Stellenbosch, 1952). 
* The Star (Johannesburg), 20 October 1952. 
* Eastern Province Herald, 21 November 1952. 
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come about in the past ten years. The European in South Africa is, 
for the first time, beginning to have serious doubts about his 
ability to maintain a position of White supremacy. The events of 
the past few years have weakened his self-confidence, though not 
necessarily his determination to maintain for as long as possible 
the status quo. He feels that he may still be able to take steps to 
deal with any internal threat offered by non-White resistance. But 
the real danger comes from the external threats—from the pressure 
of the United Nations, the rising tide of Black nationalism else- 
where in Africa, the growing criticism in the United Kingdom 
and in other parts of the Commonwealth, and the impact of 
British colonial policies in Africa. 

Facing these dangers Dr Malan, speaking at the end of August, 
said that South Africa was at the cross-roads and that the choice 
of roads meant the choice of life or death to the people of South 
Africa. “The Powers against us,’ he said, ‘are trying to make us do 
away with all Colour bars. They want us to pervert the whole past 
history of South Africa and to make a new beginning on the basis 
of complete equality. That is not the road Afrikaanerdom wishes 
to follow. To do what world opinion demands would mean suicide 
by White South Africa. We are not prepared to do that on any- 
body’s orders.”? 

The maintenance of White supremacy is the touchstone of all 
politics in South Africa. Almost all Whites are united behind this 
basic principle notwithstanding the bitterness of the political 
struggle between the Nationalists and their opponents. Dis- 
agreement between Europeans is a luxury that can be afforded 
only so long as the non-Whites offer no serious threat to the state 
of White Democracy in the Union. This fundamental agreement 
between Europeans always leaves the door open for new political 
realignments. There is nothing static about the party divisions. 
This was clearly illustrated in a speech made recently by the 
influential leader of the United Party in Natal, Mr D. E. Mitchell, 
M.P. ‘Many a man has married the girl he quarrelled with the 
first time he met her,’ Mr Mitchell said. ‘Something is stirring 
in South Africa and in all Africa that we cannot see clearly. If 
the worst comes to the worst over the non-European question in 
the Union then all White men and women will stand together 
shoulder to shoulder.’? 


1 Manchester Guardian, 1 September 1952. 
* Natal Witness, 4 November 1952. 
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Although both European political forces are concentrating on 
their rival plans to solve the ‘Colour problem’, those most directly 
affected (with the exception of the Cape Coloured voters) are 
playing no part at all in the election struggle. The leaders of the 
Passive Resistance campaign have announced that irrespective of 
the result of the election their campaign of defiance against 
‘unjust laws’ will go on. They profess to see no difference between 
the Nationalists and the United Party. Tweedledum, they say, is 
more ruthless and more honest in his attitude to non-Whites. 
Tweedledee wants to change nothing but will be less openly 
hostile in the method he uses to maintain the discriminatory laws. 

There are many intelligent African leaders who, if they could 
influence the result of the election, would choose a Nationalist 
victory. This is not as surprising as it might appear. Under the old 
Botha-Smuts-Hertzog-Hofmeyr regimes African Nationalist lead- 
ers found it extremely difficult to maintain an organized political 
campaign. There was no possibility of creating a non-European 
United Front. But the more repressive the Government’s policy 
the easier it is to organize the masses. These leaders, therefore, 
fear that a United Party victory would rob them of the militancy 
they have been able to inspire under a Nationalist Government. 

There are, of course, many moderate Africans who disagree 
with this attitude. But these moderates are in the wilderness. 
They belong mainly to the older generation whose influence is 
being steadily whittled away. Tracing the changes in the leader- 
ship of the African Nationalist Congress it is significant that with 
each succession the leadership has become more militant and less 
moderate. Dr A. B. Xuma was replaced by Dr S. J. Moroka after 
the Nationalists came to power. Now Dr Moroka has been found 
to be too compromising and he has been replaced by Mr Albert J. 
Luthuli, an entirely new kind.of leader. Until the Government 
lately made him resign he was chief of a Zulu tribe in Natal. 

The ‘Young Turks’ among the Africans—many of whom belong 
to that unfortunate lost generation of Bantu youth living on the 
fringes of the White cities, born and bred in shanty towns, 
leprived of contact with their own tribal traditions and denied 

ntry into the White urban society—are becoming more impatient 
and less willing to follow moderate counsels. Dr Ray E. Phillips, 
Director of the Jan Hofmeyr School of Social Work and one of the 
best-known authorities on urban African life, recently gave a 
warning that the time was coming when the defiance movement 
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would spread to workers in industry; extremists would grab con- 
trol; violencé would beget violence and the lights would go out all 
over South Africa.? 

Moderate men like Dr Njongwe—whose skilful leadership 
has been chiefly responsible for the fact that the defiance campaign 
has been more successful in the Eastern Cape than anywhere else 
in the country—have become noticeably less moderate in response 
to the pressure of the Young Turks. ‘Our aim,’ Dr Njongwe told a 
Durban meeting in November, ‘is to achieve freedom and liberty 
within five years and this is what we must tell our people ’* A 
few days earlier he had said that the struggle for freedom must not 
be extended too long. ‘It must be short, decisive, and occur with- 
out dislocation of the economy.’”® 

But the Africans are by no means united behind the defiance 
campaign, which is sponsored mainly by the African National 
Congress and the Indian National Congress. Many African leaders 
strongly criticize Congress leaders. Some do so because they dis- 
agree with the association of former Communists with the cam- 
paign. Others believe that it is ‘reckless adventurism’ to launch a 
mass campaign without first having organized mass support. A 
relatively new body, the Federation of Bantu Organizations, attacks 
Congress as being irresponsible. Congress alleges that the Federa- 
tion is the tool of the Nationalist Government. The fact that 
Nationalist Ministers warmly commend the Federation lends 
some point to this accusation. 

Despite these deep divisions between the non-Whites, the 
African National Congress has emerged as the most influential 
organization of Africans in the Union. This is mainly due to the 
success of the defiance campaign, its militancy, and the skill shown 
by its leaders—many of whom are now either in prison or have 
had their political rights circumscribed under the Law for the 
Suppression of Communism. 

What emerges from this broad analysis is that a revolutionary 
situation has been allowed to develop in South Africa. On the one 
side is ranged the dominant European population, determined at 
all costs to maintain its position of White supremacy. On the other 
side are the non-White races, equally determined to overthrow 
this state of domination. These counter-domination, or revolution- 


1 Rand Daily Mail, 22 October 1952. 
2 Natal Mercury, 3 November 1952. 
3 Die Burger, 277 October 1952. 
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ary, forces are now felt to be a threat to the status quo. The 
response to this threat has been a strengthened determination by 
the White defenders of the status quo to maintain their position, if 
necessary by counter-revolutionary action. There is a fairly wide- 
spread assumption that the next phase in South Africa will see the 
mobilization by the non-White revolutionary forces of their power 
to challenge the authority of the State. This assumption overlooks 
the possibility that the counter-revolution may be called out before 
the revolutionary forces are able to mobilize their effective 
strength. It would be surprising if this were not to happen. 

Over the past five years the political stability of South Africa 
has been disturbed by the defiance campaign and by the bitter 
political struggle between the European political groups in parlia- 
ment. The parliamentary struggle was largely due to the Opposi- 
tion’s resistance to the attempts by the Nationalists to implement 
their apartheid programme. The effect of this internecine struggle 
between the Whites was to create a situation helpful to the non- 
Whites’ campaign against White domination. It is for this reason 
that the Nationalists have, not without justification from their 
own point of view, accused the Opposition of playing into the 
hands of the militant non-Whites. 

It is possible to conclude from this analysis that the underlying 
issue to be decided by the General Election is whether or not the 
counter-revolution will be called out in South Africa. If the 
Nationalists are returned to power, as they have every reason to 
believe they will be, there is little doubt that vigorous measures 
will be taken to break the power of the non-White political front 
and, as a necessary corollary, to circumscribe the power of the 
parliamentary Opposition and of the Courts to resist such measures. 
It is likely, therefore, if the Nationalists win the elections, that 
the present democratic processes in South Africa will, for a time 
at least, and perhaps for a very long time, be curtailed while the 
counter-revolution runs its full course. And there is little doubt 
that if the counter-revolution is called out it will, temporarily at 
least, break the back of the revolutionary forces. 

The success of a counter-revolution in South Africa does not 
necessarily mean that it will have succeeded in defending the 
State against the enemies of the status quo, for the external 
‘enemies’ will undoubtedly react sharply to such action in other 
parts of Africa, in certain parts of the Commonwealth, and most 
especially in the United Nations, Cy ka 








Sovietization of the Czechoslovak 
Economy 


The Effects in Industry 


‘PRESIDENT GOTTWALD is leading Czechoslovakia along the path 
of Stalin.’ “There is no other road, there can be no other law for 
us than the one Stalin has decreed for the Soviet people.’ 

These characteristic passages from the Czechoslovak press are 
not mere slogans. They reflect contemporary reality. For at least 
fourteen months now Czechoslovakia’s economy has been deter- 
minedly forced into the Soviet mould. The impetus of the process, 
which has been painful, and is not yet complete, is by no means 
exhausted. Not a single sector of life has remained unaffected by 
sweeping measures of legislation and administration. 

This and a subsequent article, based almost exclusively on 
Czechoslovak official sources, will attempt to portray some of the 
objectives and difficulties of the regime in the economic sphere. 
From the Communist rulers’ point of view there have been some 
solid achievements which the student of the Czechoslovak scene 
cannot afford to ignore or minimize, even if lack of space here pre- 
vents describing them in detail. In any case, such failures and 
shortcomings as this survey will indicate are always relative to the 
ambitious aims of the Czechoslovak planners. 


ECONOMIC REORGANIZATION ON THE SOVIET PATTERN 


In conformity with Soviet long-term requirements Czecho- 
slovakia has consistently increased the pace of development of her 
heavy industry. This has been buttressed by concerted measures 
in the political and administrative spheres. Czechoslovakia is to 
become one of the chief suppliers of industrial equipment to the 
East European countries, and deliveries to the U.S.S.R. have top 
priority. 

An outline of the economic reorganization might conveniently 
begin with the meeting of the Communist Party’s Central Com- 
mittee in February 1950, when President Gottwald decreed a 
speed-up in the changes in industry. In that year a trade protocol 
additional to the 1947 trade treaty with the Soviet Union impelled 
the Government to order an even more rapid expansion of heavy 
industry. In February 1951 the already substantial Five-Year Plan 
targets were raised still higher. Simultaneously efforts were 
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launched to cut production costs and to overcome raw material 
difficulties through developing indigenous resources. Then, at an 
unexpected Central Committee meeting in June 1951, the Presi- 
dent gave orders for a sweeping reorganization of the whole 
economy. Between October 1951 and June 1952 joint Government 
and Party decrees were issued to improve the efficiency of the 
mining, steel, cotton, power, and chemical industries, apart from 
numerous regulations relating to agriculture. All were based on the 
Soviet model. 

Premier Zapotocky, in his recent justification of the wholesale 
reorganization of industry, said in effect that without the switch- 
over to the requirements of the Soviet bloc Czechoslovakia would 
still have had to depend on the capitalist world for 70 per cent of 
her trade—and that would now mean industrial standstill and mass 
unemployment. Instead, he said, the position had been reversed, 
and Czechoslovakia now transacted 70 per cent of her trade with the 
U.S.S.R. and the People’s Democracies. 

Some of the Government’s economic schemes and disappoint- 
ments deserve closer attention: they show how the excessive 
demands on the nation’s industrial and human capacity led to an 
intractable situation in which a top-level political purge and a 
show trial were used to attach the blame to a set of people who had 
themselves planned and executed official economic policies. It is 
worth remembering that Vice-Premier and Party Secretary Slansky 
was awarded the Order of Socialism on Gottwald’s decision as 
recently as 31 July 1951, and that his tract, For the Victory of 
Socialism, published on 16 November 1951, was described as an 
important aid in raising the ideological level of the Communist 
Party. Another trial victim, Frejka, for many years economic 
adviser to the President and in September 1951 still the head of 
the economic department of the Presidential Chancellery, was 
intimately connected with the reorganization of industry in the 
autumn of 1951. It was he who urged, in the Party press in mid- 
September, that industry must be streamlined at top speed and the 
omplex industrial Ministries split into smaller specialized sections. 
\lways the U.S.S.R. was to be the model, and plan fulfilment at 
lower production cost the yardstick of efficiency. 

September 1951 was, in fact, a turning point in Czechoslovakia’s 
history. ‘The Government then underwent a major transformation. 
Most of the new Ministries became predominantly economic 
vuthorities carrying out the political directives of the Party and 
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assuming ever-increasing responsibility for production and even 
for the budgetary control of their respective orbits. They now 
direct output through the Main Administrations, which are part of 
them and which normally form the only link with the factories, 

Changes in the composition of the Government had been infre- 
quent since the election of President Gottwald in the summer of 
1948. But between September 1951 and April 1952 alone there 
were about seventy important changes of personnel in the Govern- 
ment and Party leadership, which have now raised Gottwald to 
his patent supremacy. The element of Soviet-trained men in the 
economic Ministries was significantly increased. The present 
Minister of Heavy Engineering, Maurer, is an example; so is ex- 
Red Army officer Harus, now in charge of the influential Ministry 
of State Contro]. Under existing law any neglect of Government 
decrees and orders aimed at the proper development of socialism 
is a violation of State discipline. Ministerial powers include 
the right to punish offenders; indeed, under the new Party Statute 
infringement of Party and State discipline is incompatible with 
Party membership. 

Another leaf was taken from the Soviet book with the establish- 
ment of Soviet cost-accounting methods in Czechoslovak industry ; 
and last August the post of principal accountant—acting also as 
State controller of financial and economic discipline—was created. 
One of the most far-reaching moves towards integration with 
Soviet economy was the introduction, by a Government decree of 
28 October 1952, of Soviet standards into Czechoslovak industry. 
The standardization of materials and machinery is to be made 
easier and a great simplification of production of essential com- 
modities for all Iron Curtain countries is expected. 

A further move to bring the Czechoslovak economy into line 
with the Soviet system was the decision, in April 1952, to reshape 
the whole planning procedure. Excessive centralization was to be 
done away with; planning now conforms in essence to the Soviet 
model.Many measures to ensure rapid and consistent application 
of Soviet methods were decreed in July 1952, as the 1953 State 
Plan was to be based on the technique of the Soviet “Techpromfin- 
plan’ (the co-ordinated Technical, Industrial, and Financial Plan). 
Output quotas are to be raised to a standard somewhere between 
that of the best and that of the average worker. The new planning 
insists on detailed technical and economic justification of all re- 
quirements from planners at all levels. 
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THE PLANS IN ACTION: MINING AND FOUNDRY INDUSTRIES 


A brief examination of developments in the coal industry during 
the period since the reorganization (September 1951-December 
1952) may throw some light on the arduous path of the Czecho- 
slovak worker to promised prosperity and national power. 

The coal industry was the first to receive detailed Government 
and Party directives in October 1951. That decree formed the 


pattern for all subsequent measures in other sectors. Its success— ° 


or rather its relative failure—has been typical in many ways. The 
decree specified schedules for progressive mechanization, new 
production techniques, and effective socialist competitive produc- 
tion; it enhanced the authority of pit managers and technicians; 
it also demanded an increase in output norms by an average of as 
much as 35 per cent. The Minister of the Interior, who was sent to 
supervise the new drive in the key area of Ostrava to which the 
decree principally applied, later reported a voluntary increase of 
45 per cent in output norms. 

In round figures total production in 1950 amounted to 18,847,000 
tons of coal and 27,506,000 tons of lignite (brown coal)—an in- 
crease of 1,413,000 tens of coal and 1,157,000 tons of lignite over 
the 1949 production. The most important coalfield, that of 
Ostrava, which topped the list of socialist competitors in 1950, fell 
back to tenth place in 1951, remaining nearly 10 per cent below 
its target of 16 million tons, man-output having fallen to 1-6 tons 
as compared with 2 tons in 1933. Nevertheless the 1952 target for 
Ostrava was increased to 17 million tons, while the total for the 
Republic was to be 21,408,000 tons of coal and over 31 million 
tons of lignite. One cannot but wonder whether the Government 
can seriously have hoped to obtain such additional quantities from 
an industry which, besides the output short-fall, was also desperate- 
ly short of skilled miners and handicapped by a housing shortage 
which, in turn, led to enormous fluctuation in the industry. 

By November 1951 the 20,000 miners wanted for Ostrava had 
not been recruited, despite such inducements as a preferential 
miners’ wage (about 25 per cent above the average industrial wage), 
far-reaching tax exemptions, the payment, in 1951, of some Kes 
600 million in bonuses for long service, and the compulsory 
transfer of some 72,000 administrative workers to industry to 
release more men for the key sectors, including mining. The re- 
organization of manpower recruitment and labour direction in 
conformity with the Soviet State Labour Reserves therefore came 
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as no surprise in December 1951. This scheme, first started in the 
Ostrava region, involved a fundamental change in the training of 
skilled and semi-skilled young workers for the mining and iron and 
steel industries. Over 10,500 boys had been recruited for coal and 
ore-mining in 1950, more than 12,000 in 1951, and at the end of 
June 1952 another 11,000 were drafted into the by then Soviet- 
modelled State Labour Reserve Training Centres. The cost of 
training a mining apprentice has been estimated at Kcs 100,000. 
Early in 1953 the Premier complained that the results of the lavish 
training scheme in industry left much to be desired. 

Under a decree against labour fluctuation, in force since the 
beginning of September 1952, no public or private enterprise is 
allowed to engage a worker without the consent of his former 
employer or proof that his training has been completed. An earlier 
Government decision of June 1952 ordered industrial managers 
who had been sending ‘voluntary brigade-workers’ to the mining 
industry to replace them as soon as their term of duty expired, 
thus keeping a fixed number of volunteers in the industry. Under- 
standably, no official report will admit the existence of forced 
labour in the mines or any other industry. 

The decree on the reorganization of the foundry industry, issued 
on 13 November 1951, envisaged improvements in the organiza- 
tion, including higher mechanization and a 15 per cent increase in 
output norms. But in May 1952 there was still a high incidence of 
technical break-downs, waste of materials, delay in repairs, and 
unpunctuality of workers in the industry, and the Minister in 
charge publicly exposed these shortcomings. In July a number of 
engineers and officials from the Kuncice foundry were sentenced 
to long prison terms for ‘scandalous malpractices’; they were 
charged, among other things, with having offered illegal bonuses 
to firms to induce them to speed up sub-contract deliveries. In 
late October 1952 consignments to the U.S.S.R., the People’s 
Democracies, and the Czechoslovak Army were apparently held 
up through plan failure in the iron and steel industry, which has 
remained one of the Government’s chief worries. 


TASK AND ACHIEVEMENT 
At the beginning of 1952 the Government’s declared aim was 
an increase in Czechoslovakia’s total industrial output of 21 per 
cent above the 1951 level; output in heavy industry was to be 
two and a half times greater than in 1937, and its share in total 
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gross production was to increase from 49 per cent (1951) to 55 
per cent. 

Proportionately, Slovakia’s duties were to be even greater. The 
rate of expansion of heavy industry there was to be even more 
rapid than in the Czech provinces. Nevertheless in the first five 
months of 1952 Slovak coal output had dropped 20-6 per cent and 
iron ore production 8-3 per cent behind schedule, and Slovakia 
was ‘dangerously behind plan’ with important hydro-electric, 
transport, housing, and geological research projects. 

By midsummer 1952 doubts as to the possibility of carrying 
out the Government’s exacting demands must have become wide- 
spread, for the Party press blamed economic leaders for holding 
‘futile discussions’ as to whether or not the Plan could be fulfilled 
and was ‘realistic’. Especially in the Ostrava region the views of 
experts’, as the press indignantly noted, seemed to induce even 
Party officials to ask for a lowering of Plan commitments. The press 
inveighed against ‘lack of State discipline at the top’ and ‘leniency 
towards bureaucrats’. 

But the Government continued to pursue their ambitious 
schemes. The example of the construction, in the Slovak region of 
Kosice, of the vast HUKO heavy engineering combine illus- 
trates the magnitude of industrial expansion. HUKO is to turn 
out iron, steel-ingots, and rails, and is ultimately expected to 
produce 1 million tons of steel per annum. The construction site 
covers an area of some 2,500 acres and the building of the plant 
is to take about 60 million work-hours. When completed, it is 
expected to employ about 10,000 workers. The Kosice area holds 
over 70 per cent of Czechoslovakia’s ore. Another huge foundry- 
engineering combine is to be built in the Czech-Moravian high- 
lands. A third similar plant, started in 1950 at Zdar on Sazava, 
should employ several thousand workers by the end of 1955. 
These are only some of the many engineering and foundry projects 
under way. It is estimated that heavy engineering products will 
form half of Czechoslovakia’s total exports in 1953. All of these 
are believed to be destined for the U.S.S.R., China, and the 
People’s Democracies. 

The industrial successes are unfailingly credited to the 
U.S.S.R.’s generous assistance. Taking the statistics with the 
necessary amount of caution one can at least discern major trends, 
though it is impossible to analyse the official figures. Statistics 


r gross industrial output in 1949 show a 24°1 per cent increase 
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above pre-war, with subsequent annual increases of over 14 per 
cent in 1950 and 1951, and of 17-8 per cent in 1952. In 1952, 
it was claimed, thirteen major foundry projects were completed, 
while three big power plants, eight large chemical factories, and 
more than twenty heavy engineering enterprises were put into op- 
eration. Industrial production in 1952 showed the following in- 
creases Over 1951: pig-iron, 19-7 per cent; crude steel, 26-9 per 
cent; power, 13-3 per cent; coal, 9-7 per cent; lignite, 10°3 per 
cent; and coke, 12-9 per cent. The output of the Ministry of 
Heavy Engineering went up by 36-8 per cent and that of the 
Ministry of General Engineering by 39-7 per cent. Premier 
Zapotocky told a Central T.U. Council Conference on 22 De- 
cember 1952 that these were undeniable successes but the plan had 
not been fulfilled in its entirety, partly owing to ‘circumstances 
beyond our control’—a remark which he did not elucidate. 

Reviewing industrial progress at the December 1952 Party 
Conference, President Gottwald said that in the first four years of 
the Five-Year Plan (1949-52) total gross production had risen by 
82 per cent and reached 197 per cent of the 1937 industrial output. 
The immense emphasis on heavy industry during that period is 
shown by the President’s figures of gross production increases 
since 1949, amounting to 108 per cent in heavy industry, 50 per 
cent in light industry, and 69 per cent for the food industry. Coal 
production during those four years had gone up by about 2,400,000 
tons and lignite output by 9 million tons. In 1952 electricity pro- 
duction was over 11,000 million kw/h and steel output 3,700,000 
tons (as compared with 2,300,000 tons in 1947.) The President 
also stated that gross industrial production in Slovakia in 1952 was 
four and a quarter times higher than before the war, and twice 
as great as at the beginning of the Five-Year Plan in 1949. 

Although the 1952 plan was not fulfilled in a number of im- 
portant branches, the plan for 1953 is again ambitious and will 
test the country to its utmost. It has been worked out in accordance 
with Soviet methods applied to Czechoslovak conditions. It aims 
at the ‘gradual elimination of industrial disproportion’ which was 
allegedly caused by the Slansky conspirators. 


THE DIFFICULTIES 


The difficulties besetting Czechoslovak economy have long been 
chronic, and authoritative spokesmen have, as has been shown, 
exposed them on many occasions. Party and Government leaders 
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now never tire of stressing the vast damage for which Slansky and 
the ‘Conspiratorial Centre’ were responsible. Two observations 
by competent spokesmen of the regime are of interest in this 
context. 

After the conspirators had been hanged, Education Minister 
Nejedly made the surprising remark that much of the evidence 
given by the accused represented even more sabotage than the 
original indictment covered. The defendants, he said, had boasted 
of having inflicted damage running into thousands of millions of 
Kes. That claim, Nejedly declared, was ‘a lot of balderdash’, 
merely to let their taskmasters know how well the gang had dis- 
charged its treacherous activities. Furthermore, the Premier, in 
one of his hard-hitting speeches at the Central Trade Union 
Council meeting in December, remarked, in connection with 
wages demands, that if an economic system resulted in national 
bankruptcy this ‘need not always be the work of saboteurs; it 
springs from basic lack of understanding of the economic problems 
of socialist development’. If the workers failed to increase pro- 
ductivity, they endangered socialist progress and their own 
existence. 

One of the most formidable hurdles has been the high cost of 
production. The 1951 aim of effecting a saving of Kcs 4,200 
million was not reached. Only by attaining far higher productive 
efficiency, either through greatly improved methods or through 
cutting wages, could economies be made, But the wages bill was 
exceeded in 1951, and the reorganization of industry, drastic 
though it was, did not appear to result in greater efficiency. Thus 
the plan to save Kes 50,000 million in production in 1952 must 
appear fantastic. The national wages policy, of such cardinal 
mportance to cost-planning, is too complex an issue to receive 
adequate treatment here. It must, however, be noted that the 
anomalies in differential taxation of incomes created chaos without 
achieving the dual purpose of attracting workers to the key 
industries of mining and steel and raising labour productivity to 
the required level. Premier Zapotocky scathingly remarked last 
December that the only section of the coal industry reorganization 
decree which was ‘promptly and consistently fulfilled and over- 
fulfilled’ was that relating to higher wages. Yet it was ‘nonsense’ to 
imagine that higher wages automatically resulted in better output. 
in any case, as he said, ‘What good will the money be if the workers 
cannot buy anything with it?’ 
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Three of the country’s leaders, President Gottwald, Premier 
Zapotocky, and Vice-Premier Dolansky, have recently laid bare 
some of the Government’s major anxieties. Industrial and civilian 
demand has outpaced the production of the fuel, power, and 
metallurgical industries which have fallen behind schedule. En- 
gineering plant is not used to capacity on account of shortages of 
semi-finished goods. Equipment remains idle while simultaneously 
demands for new factories are put forward. The absence of co- 
operation between and within industrial Ministries and enter- 
prises has caused great disorganization in industry. The common 
denominator for most of the difficulties is ‘lack of State and labour 
discipline from top to bottom’. 

The ‘scourge of industry’, absenteeism and high labour fluctua- 
tion, has been branded time and again. Absenteeism amounts to 
nearly 20 per cent, and even more in some sectors, ‘without anyone 
seeming to mind’. As yet Czechoslovak heavy industry does not 
appear to possess the right type of Communist foremen. The 
Premier has complained of frequent opposition to them and a 
‘terrible decline’ in their status: it is, after all, the foremen who 
must explain and apply the intricate industrial decrees in the 
factories. 

The 1953 State plan categorically demands higher labour pro- 
ductivity, for with the very limited resources of new manpower the 
tasks cannot otherwise be mastered. New production methods and 
much tighter labour discipline are to yield this result. The Govern- 
ment is planning also to draw on such sections of the population 
as are not yet fully enlisted in the output drive—which will pre- 
sumably be the housewives and the semi-fit. The percentage of 
women in industry had already reached 32-7 by the end of 1951. 


THE TRADE UNIONS 


The task of putting Party and Government decisions into effect 
also falls on the trade unions. The decisions of the July 1952 
Trade Union Conference, by which union officials were once more 
mobilized for an all-out effort in production, brought the Czecho- 
slovak trade union movement substantially nearer to its Soviet 
counterpart. One might have assumed that the trade unions’ para- 
mount commitment—to spur the workers to higher output and 
better discipline, to ensure greater industrial safety in view of the 
steadily rising accident rate, etc.—would have become easier by 
midsummer 1952; for by then the trade union movement had 
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been strengthened by some 14,678 reconstituted Works Councils, 
60 per cent of whose members were newly elected and included 
many young and fanatical supporters of the regime. But the good- 
will of the workers was clearly not forthcoming, and bitter re- 
proaches were showered on trade union officials by the Premier at 
the July Conference. They were charged with irresponsibility and 
indolence and with having allowed the Party and Government 
decrees to be ‘distorted into a veritable farce’. His criticisms at the 
end of 1952 were in more moderate terms. Mere publication of 
decrees, the holding of conferences, and so on was not enough, he 
said. Every trade union official must learn enough about produc- 
tion to be able to check the work of the experts until the country 
had trained its own technical cadres. 

It now remains to be seen how far the regime can count 
on active support from among the three and a half million 
trade union members (there are only about 600,000 workers out- 
side the Revolutionary Trade Union Movement). The Govern- 
ment is certainly making every effort to give workers and managers 
an opportunity of acquiring industrial skill and knowledge. The 
large number of training courses and evening classes, including 
the study of technical Russian, is being further extended in 1953, 
and an industrial Academy for the training of managers is to be 
set up. Indeed, it is on the creation of a new class of efficient and 
reliable Communist industrial managers that success or failure in 
Czechoslovakia may well depend. 

P. B. 


Politics and Economics in Chile 


[HE election in September of General Carlos Ibafiez del Campo as 

President of Chile for a six-year term marked a turning point in 

that republic’s history. It brought to an end a fourteen-year period 
n which three Radical Presidents, Aguirre Cerda, Rios Morales, 
nd Gonzalez Videla, with support varying in political complexion 

from Communist to Social Christian, had led the nation through 
he crises of the second World War and its aftermath. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 

Chilean politics in this century have been a notorious confusion 
of heterogeneous philosophies, and splits and re-fusions, often on 
the basis of personalities, are the rule rather than the exception. It 
is not easy, therefore, to simplify the alignment which the presi- 
dential campaign of 1951-2 produced, and its eighteen months’ 
duration gave ample scope for political manoeuvring. Officially 
the following nine parties were registered : Conservative, Conserva- 
tive Traditionalist, Democratic, Popular Democratic, National 
Falangist, Liberal, Liberal Progressive, Socialist, Popular Socialist ; 
and in addition there were two other organizations the significance 
of which is basic in a consideration of political developments. 
These were, first, the Communist Party which the Gonzalez 
regime had proscribed, but which has wielded considerable in- 
fluence in Chilean politics in the last quarter-century; and 
secondly, the Chilean Women’s Party representing many of the 
328,000 women voters who were participating in a presidential 
election for the first time.? 

The Gonzalez regime, probably owing its existence in the first 
place to Communist votes which gave it its majority in 1946, had 
pursued, after an initial period of attempted co-operation with 
that party, a strongly anti-Communist line, and its support in 
Congress in recent years had been based on a coalition of Radicals, 
Social Christians, and National Falangists. This political grouping, 
under considerable internal strain, supported the candidature of 
Sefior Pedro Enrique Alfonso, who became the officially designated 
heir of the Gonzalez administration. 

Of his three opponents, Senator Arturo Matte represented a 
coalition of elements predominantly of the Right, of which the 
Liberals were the most important political entity, but which 
included the Conservative Traditionalists and some supporters 
of the Agrarian Labour, Socialist, and Democratic Parties. Dr 
Salvador Allende, as candidate of the extreme Left, tried to rally 
those who were dissatisfied with both Gonzalez’s acceptance of 
support from the Right and Centre, and his suppression of illegal 
strikes. General Carlos Ibafiez, Independent Nationalist, partici- 
pating in his fourth presidential campaign, had the initial advant- 
age of being a nationally-known candidate who had been President 
of Chile from 1927 to 1931. This, however, was not an unmixed 


1 Legislation passed in 1949 enabled them to vote in the Congressional 
elections of that year. 
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blessing, for although his administration had been characterized 
by many efficient reforms and a great public works programme, 
his propensity for severe repression of opposition was equally well 
known, and reaction to this had resulted in his overthrow in 1931. 
His return to political influence dates only from 1949 when he was 
elected Senator for Santiago by a record majority. Although sup- 
ported by several splinter groups from the principal political 
parties, and in particular those of Agrarian Labour, Democratic, 
and Popular Socialist allegiance, he entered the presidential race 
with the backing of no major group, relying on his own personality, 
his reputation for efficient government, and the dissatisfaction of 
the voters with all the political parties. Helped by only one daily 
national newspaper, three or four weekly publications, and one 
major broadcasting station, he journeyed from the northern desert 
to the far south asking for a mandate to restore internal confidence 
in the Republic’s government. 

Although it became obvious that his popularity was great, the 
decisiveness of the result surprised most observers: Ibafiez 
obtained 436,345 votes, Matte 257,066, Alfonso 187,044, and 
Allende 52,348. The popular choice was confirmed in October by 
a Congressional vote of 132 votes to 12. This procedure was 
necessary under the Constitution, which provides that where a 
candidate fails to secure one more than half the votes cast the 
decision as to the choice of President from the two leading candi- 
dates is left to Congress.1 The latter’s acceptance of the popular 
will is one of the most satisfactory features of the development of 
Chilean democracy in the last two decades. Not only is Ibafiez the 
fifth consecutive President to be elected without any irregular 
ntervention, not only have these elections been carried through 
democratically with a minimum of disorder, but on the last two 

casions Congresses of diametrically opposed political composi- 

on, both in 1946 and 1952, have respected the decision of the 
olls.2 Thus it came about that on 4 November 1952—on the 

y, incidentally, when the world’s attention was focussed on 
he United States presidential election—Ibafiez was inaugurated, 

his seventy-fifth birthday, into his second presidential 


rry) 
he 


[bafiez had secured 47 per cent of the votes cast in the presidential elec- 


[bafiez, in 1941, was also the first defeated presidential candidate in Chilean 
tical history to visit the President-elect (Rios) to congratulate him on his 
the night of the election, 
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ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


The political result was the outcome of Chile’s economic 
troubles of the post-war years, and represented an amalgam of 
support for Ibafiez of many sections of Chilean life which felt 
that the way of salvation lay in firm control by a leader whose 
ability in this direction was not unknown. The central problem is 
continuous and unchecked inflation, a malaise to which Chile has 
always been susceptible, but which in the last five years has be- 
come increasingly acute. High taxation, high prices, budget 
deficits, heavy State borrowing, increases in currency emission, 
decapitalization of industry have all represented the classic 
symptoms associated with the disease. A spate of statistics could 
show the dimensions of the condition. The cost of living, which 
had shown an annual increase of some 20 per cent since 1948, 
accelerated in 1951 and 1952 to such an extent that in the latter 
year it was more than twice that of 1948. Daily earnings per 
capita in manufacturing, which were less than 13 pesos in the 
pre-war period, rose to 94 pesos in 1948 and over 150 pesos in 
1951. Government expenditure, soaring from a total of 27,640 
million pesos in 1951, was estimated to exceed 42,000 million for 
1953, 12,000 million pesos of which was accounted for by in- 
creases in the salaries of civil servants and employees of semi- 
governmental institutions. The peso rate of exchange with sterling, 
standing at 180 in the spring of 1951, fell to 375 to the £ by the 
autumn of 1952. 

The repercussions of such financial loss of control on the living 
costs of most households can be well imagined, and it is natural to 
assume that on this account alone many of the new women voters 
expressed their protest in support of Ibdfiez, as did many thous- 
ands of citizens who had voted previously for the three Radical 
Presidents. It is significant that the Chilean Women’s Party gave 
official approval and important support to the Ibafiez campaign, 
and the inclusion of a woman Cabinet Minister! in the new 
administration reflected his recognition of this help. 

Wage and salary demands and requests for extra bonuses and 
allowances to meet the rising cost of living have caused an almost 
continuous sequence of strikes and threatened stoppages from one 
end of the country to the other and from all classes and sections of 
professional and manual employment. No sooner have these 
demands been met wholly or in part, than the inflationary wheel 


1 Maria Teresa del Canto, Minister of Education. 
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has spun still further, the gains won by the workers have proved 
ephemeral, and further demands are made. It is obvious that under 
such conditions the powerful Communist organization in the 
country exploited the dissatisfaction and unrest, but after the 
Gonzalez regime had outlawed the Party and arrested or driven 
underground such elements, the financial crisis still remained and 
inevitably continued to give rise to the perennial rash of strikes. 
Alternating between threats and presidential arbitration, Gonzalez 
found himself obliged in most cases to concede most of the 
demands, and, in spite of warnings by the World Bank and 
excellent impartial technical advice as to a plan to curb the 
inflation,’ neither President nor Congress succeeded in effectively 
grappling with the situation. 

Though the crisis was mainly financial in origin, the strong 
impetus given to industrialization by the Gonzalez administration, 
with its inevitable large capital outlay and high Governmental 
borrowing, certainly contributed a powerful economic factor. Yet 
few would deny either the need for freeing the Chilean economy 
from its 75 per cent dependence on mineral exports, or the 
ubidaneum of the late Government in this direction. More- 
over, on the credit side the saving of foreign exchange by home 
production, and even the earning of funds by new exports, were 
already considerable;* and Gonzalez, in his last annual report to 
Congress, stressed the contrast in Chile’s industrial fabric in 1952 
with that of 1946. 

The chosen instrument of this expansion has been the Develop- 
ment Corporation, which is a good example in Latin America of 
State planning of industry, often with much support from private 
capital, and is partially financed by over $100 million in credits 
from the Export-Import and International Banks. Its programme, 
based on the sound economic principles of diversifying Chile’s 
economy and developing its resources of power and raw materials 
for the national benefit, has three major triumphs to its credit. Its 
network of hydro-electric power stations‘ has been instrumental in 
quadrupling pre-war electricity production, a 50 per cent increase 
being recorded since 1948. The significance of this step in har- 


Report of the United Nations Economic Mission to Chile 1949-50, by United 
Nations Technical Assistance Administration. London, H.M.S.O., 1952. 
* In 1951 55 per cent copper; 18 per cent nitrate and iodine; 3 per cent iron. 
Probably at least $50 million in 1952, particularly in respect of iron and 
teel gox rds, petroleum exports, and the refining of copper at the Paipote smelter. 
‘See ‘Chile’s Economic Problems’ , in The World Today, January 1949. 
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nessing the country’s previously untouched reserves in this 
respect has been vital in the establishment and progress of many 
other industrial projects. Only relatively less spectacular has been 
the development of the Magallanes petroleum field, without the 
surrender of ownership of the resources to foreign interests. From 
modest beginnings in 1946 not only is the field supplying the two 
southern provinces of Aysén and Magallanes but considerable 
quantities have been exported to Uruguay until such time as the 
Concoén refinery near Valparaiso is complete in 1954. Output from 
thirty wells at over 8,500 metric tons monthly is increasing by 20 
per cent annually, and recent discoveries of the extension of the 
field on the mainland, north of Magellan’s Strait, suggest that in 
the near future the country may become self-sufficient in petro- 
leum and its by-products. Already surpassing Bolivia and Brazil 
as an oil producer, plans have been made to restrict production to 
150,000 metric tons annually to conserve the supply for as long as 
possible.! The third achievement of the Corporation was the 
setting-up of a modern integrated iron and steel industry at 
Huachipato, near Concepcién, and production, which had been 
running at a monthly average of 2,500 metric tons in 1948 and 
1949, already exceeded 20,000 tons monthly in the second half of 
1952." 

Less satisfactory was the agricultural scene. Increased popula- 
tion and the steady progress of industrialization with its concomit- 
ant urbanization (which now means that more than half the 
nation’s population lives in the industrial provinces of Santiago, 
Valparaiso, and Concepcién) has led to a rising demand for food- 
stuffs, and the country is less and less able to feed its 6 million 
people. In pre-war years normally an exporter of wheat, it spent 
in 1951 {10 million on imports of 234,000 tons of wheat and 8,200 
tons of flour. Its increasing dependence on supplies of Argentine 
meat reflects the same phenomenon. Even the small but important 
export of mutton from the far south has dwindled to one-twentieth 
of what it was six years ago, the supplies being diverted to feed 
the Central Chilean cities.* In other staple items of Chilean agri- 
cultural export the same story is told: 


* The equivalent of £8 million was spent on these hydro-electric and petro- 
leum developments in 1952. 

* The Export-Import Bank in 1952 was prepared to grant a further $10 
million in credit for a 50 per cent expansion of the plant, contingent on the 
raising of another $5 million in the country. 

*In 1952, 546 metric tons of mutton went to the United Kingdom, and 
6,485 metric tons to Chilean consumption. 
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EXPORTS 
(metric tons) 
1938 1951 
Oats 52,000 19,000 
Barley 76,000 10,000 
Beans 39,000 16,000 
Lentils 45,000 7,300 


212,000 52,000 


\ major feature of the country’s foreign trade policy recently has 
been the conclusion of agreements with Argentina, Cuba, and 
Peru to secure supplies of wheat, meat, and sugar to meet its 
deficiencies in these respects.! 

\s a direct result of this deterioration of agricultural production 
State expenditure on agriculture rose steadily during the last 
years of the Gonzalez administration. Some {10 million was 
devoted to the mechanization of farming by the purchase of 
tractors and equipment from Germany, Canada, and Italy; over 
{3 million was spent on the extended irrigation of 180,000 acres; 
and since 1947 £28 million was advanced in credits to farmers by 
the Agrarian Credit Institute. One of the most promising steps 
taken towards replacing food imports by home production was the 
nvestment of over £3 million in a scheme to promote sugar beet 

iltivation in Bio-Bio province, and the erection of a refining 
factory near Los Angeles. 

[t is too soon to assess the new Administration’s methods or 
success in dealing with the economic problems that face it, al- 
though the line taken in the presidential campaign and in post- 
election statements indicates the direction that the promised 
peaceful revolution’ will take. The obvious first priority must be 

seek a cure for inflation, and, just as its origins are mainly 
financial, so the solution must be found in that direction. It is 
assumed that an attack on the republic’s top-heavy bureaucracy 
will be the starting point, and that Government expenditure and 

rrowing will be drastically reduced. To the same end the new 
Government plans to co-ordinate the many social security 
rganizations into one unified system. Limitation of credit, 
striction of imports to essential needs, and a simplified exchange 
tem seem to be other aspects of its austerity programme. Most 
ital will be a scheme of wage and price stabilization, the rock on 
1952, 15,000 tons of copper were exchanged for 104,000 head of cattle 


A 
Argentina 
ja de Crédito Agrario. 
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which the Gonzalez regime repeatedly foundered. There seems 
no doubt that there will be a considerable shift of emphasis from 
industrial to agricultural development, but whether Ibdafiez is 
prepared to consider a radical reform of the outdated agrarian 
system of the hacienda, against which no President has dared to 
act up to now, is problematical. It is worth noting, however, that 
both as a Senator and as a Presidential candidate the nucleus of 
his political supporters came from the Agrarian Labour Party. 
He also promised, in December 1951, on a visit to the pastoral far 
south, that if elected he would not renew the territorial concessions 
now held by the huge sheep-farming corporations there.? 

It will obviously be in the interests of the new Administration 
to maintain the gains made on the industrial front, but whether 
the Development Corporation will be allowed to continue its 
programme at a similar pace to that of the post-war years seems 
extremely doubtful—and here its economic nationalism will be 
subject to a tug-of-war with the means to finance it. Ibdfiez’s 
policy is apparently based on a belief that State participation and 
private enterprise are complementary, and in an interview given 
to a correspondent of the New York Times (10 September 1952) 
he indicated that he was not opposed to the importation of foreign 
capital ‘so long as it was divested of all colonial ambitions and pre- 
pared to work under the same conditions as Chilean capital’. 
Neither of these principles is in conflict with the pattern of invest- 
ment encouraged by the previous regime, and, given the greater 
financial stabilization promised, industrial development should be, 
if anything, more soundly based in that it will attract domestic 
capital, and this in itself will retard inflation. 

But Chile’s economy is still tied to the prosperity of the copper 
and nitrate mining industries, and considerable interest has there- 
fore been directed to the new Administration’s policy toward 
them. By steady modernization and development,? in spite of fre- 
quent strikes, these industries have maintained a high level of 
production and brought the country increasing quantities of 
foreign exchange. In May 1952 a bold and astute move by Presi- 
dent Gonzalez increased the gain from this source still further. At 
that time, under a year-old agreement, 80 per cent of the exports 
from the three North American copper companies’ mines in Chile 


1 These expire in 1955 during the new President’s term of office. 

*e.g., the introduction of the solar evaporation process, the mechanized 
loading of nitrate at the ports, and the construction of a new plant at Chuquica- 
mata to utilize copper sulphide ores. 
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was being sold to the United States at 274 cents per lb., which was 
considerably less than the prevailing world price of the metal. 
Gonzalez denounced this agreement and placed all copper exports 
under the jurisdiction of the Central Bank, which offered to sell 
the product at prices more in conformity with the world level. 
The action was well-timed in relation to high world demand for 
copper, and, although at first the United States refused to buy and 
was forced to withdraw copper from its stock-pile, within three 
weeks that country had relaxed its price control on imported 
copper and Chile had begun to reap an additional g cents per |b. 
on sales, which now went to Western Germany, Pakistan, Argen- 
tina, and other markets besides that of the U.S.A. Continuing 
shortage of copper, exacerbated by loss of production through 
strikes in Northern Rhodesia, enabled this price to be maintained, 
and the total Chilean output in 1952 was sold without difficulty. 

This successful action, however, did not reap much support 
for the Government, as during the previous months there had 
been increasing criticism of the policy practised by all three 
Radical Presidents, particularly in the war years, of submitting 
to American pressure in conforming to a fixed copper price. Sup- 
porters of Ibdfiez had indicated that if better prices had been 
obtained in the past there would have been no need to resort to 
such heavy borrowing for the country’s industrialization. The 
favourable result of Gonzalez’s denunciation of the agreement 
seemed only to confirm the accuracy of this viewpoint. Attacks on 
other aspects of the organization of the copper industry and their 
deleterious influence on the country’s economy led many to believe 
that an Ibafiez victory would mean nationalization of the industry, 
a policy advocated also by the candidate of the Left, Allende. In 
the early days of the new regime the new Administration disclaimed 
ts intention of pursuing this course, although the implied threat 
remained, unless foreign capital observed ‘conditions of equity’. 
he onus is placed on the companies, and if they fail in their 
obligations ‘the people of Chile will demand their nationalization 
as the people of Argentina and Bolivia have done’. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


here seems little doubt that the critical press which Ibafiez 
received in the United States both before and after his election 
re a Close relationship to this fear of nationalization. There were 


ibafiez interview in New York Times, 10 September 1952. 
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also other unfavourable portents. Never in the history of Chile had 
relationships with the United States been more cordial than under 
President Gonzalez. The part played by North American credits 
in Chile’s industrial development has already been mentioned, and 
she has been the recipient of more economic support from the 
United States, in relation to her population, than any other State 
in the continent. This was the outcome of a belief that, when so 
many other republics were falling to dictatorships of various forms, 
it behoved the United States to show in a practical manner their 
support for a country that had remained loyal to democratic ideals 
for twenty years. Ibafiez’s victory, in American eyes, threatened 
this collaboration, and proof of this was seen in his opposition in 
the Senate in July 1952 to the ratification of the Military Aid Pact 
with the United States. This agreement, similar in character to 
those concluded with several other Latin American States, met 
with considerable opposition in Chile, and strikes and demonstra- 
tions against its ratification necessitated a strong police guard in 
Santiago during the Senate debate. 

It is now evident that Ibdfiez’s advocacy of rejection of the 
treaty did not lose him any support in the country. Although first 
post-election statements indicated that no hasty step would be 
taken by the new Government towards abrogating it, there is in 
the country very considerable suspicion of entanglement with 
American policy, and the implementation of the Pact will need 
scrupulous care in this respect. Co-operation between Argentina 
and Chile, which has certainly been strengthened by the change 
of regimes, will also contain its anti-United States component, 
and Chile will move increasingly towards the ‘third force’ position 
adopted by her neighbour. [bafiez has pledged himself to friendly 
relations with the West, but at the same time he looks forward to 
the establishment of commercial relations with Russia and de- 
nounces any attempt of either bloc to prejudice Chile’s sover- 
eignty and exert influence upon her policies. 

This emphasis on nationalism and respect for the sovereignty of 
a small nation runs as a persistent theme through the Ibajista 
programme, and accounts for the enthusiasm of Argentina over 
the trend of events in her neighbour. Welcomed as another 
‘triumph of Latin America over imperialism and exploitation’, 
Chile is seen to have taken ‘the first step on the path to liberation’, 
and the popular vote accorded to Ibajiez is regarded as the expres- 
sion of ‘the desire of the Chilean people to claim their national 
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sovereignty and attain economic independence’. Already the 
possibility of a Customs Union between the two republics, and 
the re-establishment thereby of an extended ‘Free Cordillera’* has 
been mooted, but it remains to be seen whether this proposition, of 
) considerable economic realism in view of the largely comple- 
mentary nature of the resources and economies of the two nations, 
will materialize. The nationalism of Chile is not entirely devoid of 
anti-Argentine features, and many attempts at close co-operation 
in the last century have been wrecked on these incompatibilities. 


DOMESTIC POLITICS 


Both in foreign and domestic affairs the first five months of the 
new Administration will be, of necessity, a transitional period. In 
March 1953 the Congressional elections will be held in which a 
new Chamber of Deputies and half of the Senate members will be 
elected. The elements which supported Ibdajiez in the presidential 
contest are now determined that the new President shall be backed 
by a Congress sympathetic to his policies. To this end these 
political groups have united to form a single organization in sup- 
port of his Government. This People’s National Alliance? will 
exert considerable efforts to win a majority in both Houses, 
although it must be remembered that the Ibafistas actually polled 

minority of the total number of votes in September. Moreover, 
the new regime will have had insufficient time to effect any major 
change in the financial situation of the country and must inevitably 
campaign on a programme of austerity. However, the climate of 
the Chilean ‘Mediterranean’ summer, in which most of the voters 
live, is an environment in which the weight of economic diffi- 
culties seems temporarily less heavy, and it would be surprising if 
& the Nationalist Presidential victory were not duplicated in a 
milar Congressional triumph in March, at least in so far as the 

wer House is concerned. 

In the meantime the National Alliance is agitating for electoral 
form so that the March elections will be ‘the authentic expression 
f the popular will’, and the principal objective of the attack is the 
law for the defence of democracy’, passed by the Gonzalez 
gime, which cancelled the electoral rights of those accused of 
litical instigation of industrial strikes. Although the law par- 





he title given to an arrangement which lasted from 1856 to 1868 by which 
trade over their mutual land frontier was free of all duties. 
ilianza Nacional del Pueblo. 
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ticularly affects the Communist Party, the opposition to its un- 
democratic provisions has been widespread and has rallied diverse 
political elements in a campaign for its abrogation or radical 
amendment. This was reflected in a close Senate vote of 16 votes 
to 15 in September which thus narrowly rejected a motion to 
restore these electoral rights to the disenfranchised'. Ibaiiista 
support for this reform has been interpreted by some observers as 
an indication that the President received considerable Communist 
support at the polls in September. With the Party outlawed it is 
difficult to confirm or deny this assertion, or to gauge what the 
estimated 40,000 Communist voters, and probably another 
40,000 sympathizers, did at the ballot boxes. They certainly did 
not vote for Matte or Alfonso, and Allende’s total of 52,000 votes 
is surprisingly small as the expression of the forces of the extreme 
Left in Chile. It is possible to conclude that much Communist 
support was transferred from him to Ibdajiez, in spite of their 
experience under his rule twenty years ago. The impossibility, 
under present conditions, of the direct participation of Com- 
munists in the Government of Chile may have meant that the 
establishment of a nationalist regime, with its possibilities of 
renunciation of co-operative policies with the United States, was 
regarded as being the next best thing. The condemnation of 
Gonzalez’s ‘policy of submission and vassalage’ to Washington is 
compounded of the same elements of economic and political 
nationalism to which Ibdfiez did not appeal in vain. 

It now remains to be seen if he can channel this popular and 
partially emotional revolt against Chile’s economic ills into a con- 
structive policy which will secure broad-based national support 
for even unpopular measures. In spite of her financial woes the 
country has a much sounder economic basis in 1953 than a quarter 
of a century ago when the same President faced the blizzard of the 


world depression. In that fact there is much hope. 
G. J. B. 


*The new Administration has since removed the electoral disabilities on 
Communists (article in The Times, 31 December 1952). 
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